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BEATING THE ZURK BLUES 

I’ve been having problems typing in line 
5000 of “Zurk” (March 1985). Please help. 

Douglas Hiatt 

Line 5000 contains the phrase 
“SETl=Ll*256”. We are going to assume 
here that you’re using the BASIC XL car¬ 
tridge from O.S.S. This BASIC is more 
powerful than Atari BASIC and has 


used as a variable without special 
precautions. Seepage 131 of your BASIC 
XL manual on this. “ZURK” runs as 
published and should work in BASIC XL 
if you change all the SETs to some other 

TYPO II TYPO 

TYPO II (January 1985) does not work on 


The original instructions in 


Atari Assembler Editor, Atari BASIC and 
ACTION!. It will not run on MAC/65 
unless you relocate the code. —ANTIC ED 

OKIMATE 10 REVISITED 


mate 10 were a bit harsh. Perhaps you were 
using the wrong type of paper. True, 
dumps on plain paper are barely readable. 
However, I used black on white dumps on 
thermal paper (I use IBM PC Compact 
Printer Paper, # 1503926). For color prints, 
try Scotch 501 Transparency Film for Plain 


he wrong type of paper in ret 


m advertiser for a change. We recognize 
we had better results 
at printer than we did. 


Used the paper, printhead, printer and 
ribbons provided by the Okimate Cor¬ 
poration. We followed the company’s 
instructions—but then wound up spend¬ 
ing most of a workday tinkering with the 


SOME THOUGHTS ON AL 


programs listed ir 
assembly 
typing in 


ic, there are type-in 
/e spent many hours 


:d. In particular, I’ve had prob- 

5). Can you help me? 

Henry Jennings 


2 were, in fact, provided with 
a bad printhead that we didn’t recognize 
at the time, this is a noteworthy problem 
that might be faced by anybody purchas¬ 
ing the printer. —ANTIC ED 

OF BITS AND BYTES 


mers. Unlike BASIC, machine language 
is unforgiving. One mistyped bit of code 
and your computer will lock up. 

“Keyboard Commander” loads into 
Page Six. So does MAC/65. Unfortunate- 


cartridge is 


The highest number you ca 
one address is 256. Your Atari is an eight- 
bit, binary computer. “Binary” means it 

called ‘bits”. Eight bits 
d the maximum dif- 
ns of eight bits is 256 
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Since memory is nothing but a se¬ 
quence of byte addresses, and we want 

two bytes together and have 256 com¬ 
binations times 256, or, 65,536. 

“words" and the two bytes that make up 
a word are called the “low-byte" and the 
“high-byte" When the low-byte goes be¬ 
yond 255 (remember 0-255) it returns to 
zero and the high-byte is upped by one 



This means that each unit in the high byte 
is equal to 256. 

Now if, for example, the high-byte con- 

And if the low-byte contains 50, the two 
bytes together equal562. Words are stored 
in the Atari in a backwards order of low- 
byte followed by high-byte If the number 

88 would hold 50 and 89 would hold 2. 
The formula to find the values of these 



PEEK(89)*256 -ANTIC ED 

BATTERIES MOVES 


Batteries Included, publishers of Paperclip 
(reviewed in Antic last month) moved to 
30 Mural Street, Richmond Hill, Ontario, 
L4B 1B5 Canada. However, please don’t 
order products from them by mail. Q 


Dump” (Antic, March 
ine should be 27 


S«A,M« SOURCE CODE 

sembly language listing of “S 
:r” (Antic, February 1985) cot 

‘01. The BASIC listing is co 
er, and runs as published. 


TYPO II BONUS 

Ever since our improved TYPO II p 
typing proofreader began appearing in 
January, Antic has been getting letters that 
ask for TYPO n codes to the most popular 
and difficult pre-1985 programs. These 


File, you can bet the erro 

That’s became most major program 
problems are discovered within two 
weeks of publication! But due to the long 


re having problems typing in 
he March 1985 Game of the 
le game does run as published, 



This is typical of many letters , 
from frmtrated readers who type in a 
program only to find it does not run. 
They may check it many times and when 


see from the magazine’s Help! items and 
the monthly Error File. But the great 
majority of program problems come 
from readers mistyping the listing or mis- 


Some of our listings are more difficult 
to type in than others. If you arejmt start¬ 
ing we strongly suggest that you first try 


you have typed in every line. It 

II won’t spot it. If you’re sw 
are there and the program still won 't run, 
recheck each TYPO II line code —ANTIC ED 

□ 
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THE #1 SYSOP 

Ron Luks of SIG*ATARI 

by MICHAEL CIRAOLO, 

Antic Associate Editor 
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Software 
Passes 
the Cost- 
Efficiency 
Test! 


For computer assisted instruc¬ 
tion, our software more than 

_ est.Jt EXCELS! With 

over 1000 educational programs 
designed specifically to concen- 
learning for all users, from 
kindergarten level to advanced in¬ 
dividual studies, from slow learn¬ 
ers to exceptionally bright stu- 
you’ll get positive results 
>ur quality, economically- 
priced courseware. 



Interactive Tutorial Programs 

Over 1000 Programs with Full Time Audio Narration, Pictures & Text! 

We’re Your Educational 
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TURTLE PIANO 

Easy Logo keyboard music 


A simple but adaptable Logo pro¬ 
gram that plays a musical scale from 
the Atari keyboard. Works on all 
Atari computers of any memory size 
Disk or cassette. 


Children love to sit in front of a piano 
keyboard and pound out simple 
melodies. The child’s joy comes from 
immediate success at making music 
and a rare chance to control the 

With an Atari, Logo and just a few 
short commands, children can have 
the same kind of musical fun they 
would have with a piano, but with a 
little extra learning thrown in. 

Turtle Piano converts the computer 
keyboard’s home row—A, S, D, F, G, 
H, J, K, L, ;, + and *— into a 12-key 
piano that plays a do-re-me scale in 
the Key of C without sharps and flats. 

It also changes the screen turtle into 
an eighth note which jumps around 
to the appropriate spot on a musical 
staff whenever a note is played. As 
each note is played, its letter-name is 
also printed on the screen. 

Thrtle Piano can also remember 
your compositions so you may listen 
to them over and over again. 

Though it is not a particularly com¬ 
plex program, Turtle Piano is an 
engrossing project for young com¬ 
puter users and programmers. So type 
in Listing 1 and SAVE a copy before 
you RUN it. 


by CRAIG McBAIN 

HOW IT WORKS 

BEEP, the heart of the program, uses 
the first sound channel (TOOT 0) to 
play the notes. After you have typed 
in the BEEP procedure, if you type 
BEEP followed by a number greater 
than 14 you will hear a nice note. The 
number 260.7 will give you Middle 
C. Why? A violin string (or anything 
else) vibrating at 260.7 cycles per se¬ 
cond produces a Middle C. 

The PLAY procedure ties the home 
row keys to their assigned pitch 
values. If a key is pressed which is not 
one of the home row keys, PLAY will 
output a frequency of 50000 (too high 
to hear). So you can use the space bar, 
for example, as a rest between notes. 
PLAY, using the SETY command, also 
draws the turtle on the staff. 

Type BEEP PLAY “A to hear Middle 
C. PLAY takes the input character [A] 
and searches for its corresponding 
pitch value (260.7). PLAY passes this 
value to BEEP, which plays the appro- 

Note the relationship between the 
values for Middle C (260.7) and High 
C (521.5) in the PLAY procedure. 
Now, look at the values for the E and 
F tones. The higher note in each pair 
is double the pitch value of the lower 
note. This is always true. BEEP2, the 
next procedure, uses this fact to pro¬ 
duce interesting results. 

Try BEEP2 a few times and com¬ 
pare it with BEEP. It uses the second 


sound channel (TOOT 1) to play a 
tone which has half the pitch value 
of the first note. For example, if you 
press the [A] key, BEEP2 plays Middle 
C and the tone one octave below it. 

We use the GET.NOTE procedure 
to check the keyboard and store our 
notes. GET.NOTE passes each note to 
the REMEM procedure, which stores 
the notes in the variable LINE. 

Type [START] to run the program. 
Now, press the [Y] key to start the 
piano. This invokes the START pro¬ 
cedure. The [C] key calls the CLEAN¬ 
UP procedure which erases the text 
window and erases all your old tunes 
stored in LINE. If the [R] key is 
pressed, the REPLAY procedure will 
replay the list of notes stored in LINE. 

The procedure REPLAY is really 
tricky. This recursive procedure re¬ 
moves the top note from LINE, plays 
it, and discards it. Then, it starts again, 
playing the first note on the shortened 
list. REPLAY continues to remove 
notes from the top of LINE, play them 
and discard them until LINE is empty. 

The graphics portions of the pro- 

perhaps for the LOGO names “STAF- 
FHI, “STAFFLO, and “NOAT. Don’t 

ables contain lists of numbers which 
tell the computer how to reshape the 
turtles into musical notes. The turtles 
are reshaped in the SETUP procedure 
with the PUTSH command. 


















Cinoii, 
Cut it out! 


Can $79.95 buy me an Atari 1030 Modem 
and software package? 



YES! An Atari 1030 Modem guaranteed to 
work with your Atari Computer can be yours— 
all you need is at least 16K and a telephon 
line—you don’t even need a disk drive. 

The Atari 1030 Modem is an 
to use, high tech, high qual¬ 
ity modem which auto¬ 
matically uploads to your 
Atari Computer. 


And, with a disk drive you 


can take advantage of the disk communication 
software (included at no extra cost). This free 
package also includes introductory subscriptions 
to CompuServe (access to hundreds of free pro¬ 
grams) and Dow Jones Retrieval Services at 
no additional cost 


Cut it out! Don’t wait! Act now! 
Take advantage of this incredible 
offer—Atari quality at a lower 
price than any other modem! 

NO INTERFACE REQUIRED 





















ANTIC AT THE FIRST 
GEM SEMINAR 

Converting IBM PC software to Atari 


he ONLY Atari 
present at the 
Software Devel- 
eminar held at 
Monterey, California in February by 
Digital Research, Inc. DRI created the 
“Macintosh-like” GEM operating in¬ 
terface that is being used for the new 

GEM has aroused especially wide 

because it’s supposed to make it sim¬ 
ple to convert software between the 
IBM PC and clones, the Macintosh, 
the Atari ST and any other computer 
that GEM licenses a version for. 

Some of Atari’s top technical execu¬ 
tives were on hand, debuting a work¬ 
ing ST with a preliminary version of 
Atari GEM burned into ROM. 

Antic was told that Atari still con¬ 
siders itself on schedule for bringing 
the first production ST computers 
onto the market in April. Full ST pro¬ 
duction capacity won’t be reached 
until June. The 10-15 megabyte hard 
disk for the ST will show up in the 


ATARI CAD/CAM? 

Remember the 32-bit Atari we re¬ 
ported Jack Tramiel talking about at 
his November press conference? Well, 
apparently it is well along in develop¬ 
ment. Atari still hopes to meet 
Tramiel’s goal of unveiling the 
machine at the April electronics fair 
in Hanover, Germany. 



by NAT FRIEDLAND, Antic Editor 


Every time Atari engineers talked 

terey, delighted smiles appeared on 
their faces. The computer was de¬ 
scribed to Antic as a “VAX minicom¬ 
puter on a chip” and a “$40,000 CAD/ 
CAM computer graphics workstation 

LEARNING ABOUT GEM 

As for the GEM Seminar itself, the 
$800 workshop was highly technical 
and directed at professional con¬ 
sumer-software programmers who 
were thoroughly experienced with 
the C language or with Macintosh 
window program development. 

The Seminar sessions were taken 
up with highly detailed discussions of 
GEM development nuts and bolts 
such as the strict interfacing pro¬ 
cedures which are supposed to make 
“porting” GEM-based programs be¬ 
tween different computers a routine 
one-day process. 

Access to GEM windows, debug¬ 
ging, and correct embedding of trans¬ 
fer hooks were among the other tech¬ 
nical topics discussed. All attendees 
were given the two-volume GEM 
Toolkit documentation. DRI’s recom¬ 
mended professional development 
language was Lattice C, which costs 
around $500. 

It should be noted that the Seminar 
was specifically dealing with the just- 
completed IBM PC version of GEM. 
Six-disk beta test editions of GEM 


were being sold to developers by DRI 
for $500. The GEM Library software 
of prepared graphics routines cost 

The Atari version of GEM was not 
yet ready for beta testing at the time 
of the Seminar. 

WETMORE SUMS UP 

Russ Wetmore, author of Homepak 
and Preppie as well as other major 
Atari programs, flew in from his Flor¬ 
ida homebase to attend the seminar 
and then stayed on to see the Mac- 
World Show in San Francisco. 

He spent time at Antic during this 
period and shared with us the view¬ 
points of a highly experienced Atari 
professional programmer. 

“I think the developers at the 
Seminar fell into two groups. One 
group is totally sold on the GEM goal 
of making a lot of different computers 
compatible with each other,” said 
Wetmore. “And for now they are will¬ 
ing to overlook any unanswered ques- 

sions. The second group is taking 
more of a wait-and-see attitude.” 

Wetmore expresses some doubt 
that GEM software will port between 
different computers as easily as DRI 
says it will. He also feels that GEM 
lacks certain built-in features found in 
the Macintosh interface—such as a 
text editor—which will make it more 
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Atari’s graphics capabili- 
I ties are the best you can get for 

H anywhere near the price. The 

^ problem most of us run into is 
that our pictures LOOK as if we did 
them ourselves. 

This doesn’t need to be the case, 
however. Pixel Scanner will perform 

a picture by using a process called pix¬ 
el averaging, which gives a depth and 
fullness to an otherwise flat picture. 

And that isn’t all. By tinkering with 
this program a little, you can simulate 
the sophisticated computer enhance¬ 
ments used by NASA to bring out 
small details in satellite photos. 

To get started, type in Listing 1, 
check it with TYPO II, and SAVE a 
copy. 

The program includes a demonstra¬ 
tion picture of a stick figure bird in 
Graphics 9 (lines 200-270), and the 
pixel averaging routine (lines 100-161). 
The picture was made using simple 
PLOT and DRAWTO commands; if 
you’re enterprising, you can create 
your own picture by changing these 
commands in the demonstration 

The stick figure is drawn at the top 
half of the screen, leaving room for 
the enhanced version at the bottom. 

HOW IT WORKS 

After the picture is drawn, the pro¬ 
gram looks at each pixel and its sur¬ 
rounding pixels, then places their 


This BASIC program introduces you 

to pixel averaging—an advanced 
graphics technique similar to the 
method NASA uses for enhancing 
satellite photo details. Pixel Scanner 
works on all Atari computers of any 


in lines 121-129 by means of the 
LOCATE command, which positions 
the cursor at a specified x,y coordinate 
on the screen and assigns the value 
of the byte for that data to a specified 
variable. 

The format for a LOCATE com- 

LOCATE (x-coord),(y-coord), 
(variable) 

The program then adds the values 
of all the variables together, and 
divides by the number of pixels sam- 

WHAT'S A PIXEL? 

The word “pixel” is computer jar¬ 
gon for “picture element.” It stands 
for the smallest controllable element 
of a screen display. 

Naturally, pixel size is determined 
by computer and video resolution 
limits, as well as by graphics mode 
selection. In Atari Graphics 8 mode, 
for example, a pixel is one scan line 
high by one-half color clock wide— 
which essentially matches the teso- 


pled (line 131). Using that average 
value, it then re-colors the center pix¬ 
el, to make it blend mote smoothly 
with its surroundings (line l4l). . 

PIXEL SEPARATING 

The Pixel Scanner demo program 
blends pixels. It could just as easily 
widen the difference between 
pixels—as is done in satellite photos 
to distinguish between extremely 

To do this, change the way the 
value of K is figured. In line 131, K 
is figured as the average of all the 
variables. It would be just as easy to 
make K vary by, say, 4 times the 
average, if you change the command 
COLOR K (line 141) into COLOR K*4. 

With a little experimentation, you 
will begin to find a wide variety of 
things to do with this routine. Other 
effects can be achieved by sampling 
only certain adjacent pixels and not 

You might also try changing to 
Graphics 11 (line 201). You’ll be sur¬ 
prised at the beautiful blends of col- 


Lyn Buchanan is a civilian program¬ 
mer at Fort Meade, Maryland. He is 
also a programming and systems 
analysis instructor. 


□ 

























Atari 

In 

Lights 

Theater 
lighting designer's 
Atari C.A.D. 


by MICHAEL CIRAOLO, 
Antic Associate Editor 

9 ames Brentano is the stage lighting designer and 

H lecturer for the Drama Department of U.C. 

B Berkeley. He has also been a dedicated Atari 
hacker since he bought his 800 back in the days 

When you think about it, designing the lighting for a 
theatrical production is a highly information-intensive 
task. You have to combine dozens of color filters, lights, 
cables and dimmers in order to get the job done. 

“A typical show will require 150-200 lights. For each 
light you must keep track of the following—name or label, 
any one of several hundred colors, circuit which plugs 
the unit into the control board, a dimmer switch and stage 
focus spot where the light is aimed. Also each light unit 
will have different level settings for up to 200 cues,” 
Brentano said. 

Designing the lighting for a show traditionally requires 
extensive drafting of diagrams and long lists of each light ’s 
location, focus and so on. For each show, lights, cables 
and other material also have to be ordered—more 
paperwork. 

Brentano now uses his Atari to handle the entire pro¬ 
cess. He wrote a BASIC routine to draw the lighting 
characters in Graphic 8, and uses Graphics Master soft¬ 
ware to produce a design layout template. 

He also uses SynFile + to keep track of lighting infor¬ 
mation which can be sorted—by focus, type of light, etc. 


ANTIC, The Atari Resource 











You have already 
made your 
first mistake! 

You thought that cassette recorder 
would handle your storage needs. 

WRONG! 

Don't make 
another one! 

You think you need a disk drive 
to solve your storage problems. 

WRONG! 

You need 2 
diskdrives! 

Any serious application practically 
demands at least 2 drives. 

Word Processing 
5preadsheet 
Data Base Management 
Mailing List 5oftware 
All of these are made more 
powerful and, at the same time, 
easier to use if you have two disk 
drives. 

So now it will cost twice as much, 
right? 

WRONG! 

You need an Astra single or double 
density dual disk drive. Two drives 
in one low-priced unit. 

Astra Systems now has 
two new models for your 
ATARI: 


ASTRA 2001 

Single or Double Density 
Disk Drive 

■ Advanced Circuitry 

■ Rotary Doors 

■ Direct Drive Motors 

■ 360 Kbytes 

■ Reliable, Quiet Operation 

■ Fast Read/Write 

■ Easy Data Read 

ASTRA "BIG D" 

■ Double Sided Drives 

■ Single or Double Density 

■ Direct Drive Motors 

■ 720 Kbytes 

ALL DRIVES FURNISHED WITH 
5MARTD05 OR MYDOS* 

•DOUBLE 5IDED DRIVES 

For nearest dealer or distributor call 

(714) 549-2141 

^ASTRA SVSTCMS, INC. 

2500 South Fairview, Unit L 
Santa Ana, California 92704 




ANTIC AT THE FIRST GEM SEMINAR 

continued from page 12 

difficult for professional programmers 

Despite this, Wetmore was positive 
enough about GEM that he bought the 
Seminar disks and intends to invest 
over $4,500 for a souped-up IBM PC 
to run Lattice C. “But right now any 
GEM programs I publish will just be 

the only computer that a developer 
won’t be charged royalties for by DRI 
when the software comes out ” Q 


continued from page 10 

As stated earlier, this program is 
really pretty simple. Readers are en¬ 
couraged to make it more special. 
With a little tinkering, Turtle Piano 
could flash different colors with each 
note, extend for another octave or 
two, or include sharps and flats. The 

these changes and more. The only 
rule is to share your ideas by sending 
them to Antic. 

Craig McBain is a third grade 
teacher in Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 
His wife wishes that Atari Logo had 
never been invented. 

Listing on page 74 Q 



from the Japanese game Go, and 
S1G ‘Atari has an oriental sound,” said 
Luks, pronouncing the name quickly 
and sibilandy, as one monosyllabic 

MILLION-DOLLAR SIGS 

SIGs are now the second or third larg¬ 
est moneymaker for CompuServe, 
bringing in millions of dollars a year, 
Luks said. And he has a well-defined 
niche in that enterprise. 

Luks, the “Godfather of SIG‘Atari", 


now works with a CompuServe sysop 
school and a test S1G where new SIG 
software is beta tested. He also helped 
launch the IBM SIG and works eight 
other boards besides SIG‘Atari—as 
well as being OnLine Editor of the 
Antic CompuServe Edition. 

Of course, all that takes a lot of time, 
“60 to 70 hours a week," Luks figured. 
As we’ve found out at Antic when we 
try to get in touch with Luks, the 
phone at his Greenwich Village apart¬ 
ment routinely gives off a busy signal 
till after 3 a.m. 

And during regular working hours, 
Luks is a freelance computer consul¬ 
tant to a major Wall Street brokerage 
firm. 

“Nowhere else can you find a more 
knowledgable group on the Atari 
world than on SIG‘Atari,” Luks said. 
SIG‘Atari members gave constructive 
input to Synapse Software during its 
development of the Syn Series. More 
recently they’ve done the same for 
Batteries Included’s HomePak. 

“Our users decide what service 
they get and dictate policy," Luks said. 
However, Luks insists that users main¬ 
tain a sense of decorum on SIG ‘Atari 
and that the board not become a 
haven for pitates. 

FREE ACCESS 

Luks is committed to bringing the SIG 
to as many Atari users as possible. If 
a large users group has never been in 
SIG‘Atari before, Luks said he would 
try to arrange free access to the SIG 

discover the magic for themselves. 

“If we could get a new machine 
from Atari, we could have 50-60 
public domain programs for the ST on 
the SIG*Atari,” Luks claimed. Nor 
does it appear an idle boast. “On the 
Macintosh SIG, we had 50 programs 
when there were only five for sale in 
the stores.” 

“All they have to do is ship it. We’ll 
do the rest,” Luks promised. 

Luks sees his demanding work with 
CompuServe as an investment in the 
future. “We’re shaping the technology. 

where, to be geographically indepen¬ 
dent and able to work over the 
phone." Q 















ATARI® 820 or 822 PRINTER ■ $39.00 

With Cable and Paper Everything you Need! _ 


DISKDRIVES 


• Happy® Compatible 

• 100% Software Compatible 

• 120 Day Warranty 

• Most Durable & Serviceable 



AND TANDON® MECHANISMS 


.Star Raiders • Missle Command 

•Touch Typing .TimeWise 

• States & Capitals . 2 More Games 

All for $19.95 
800 Computer Boards 
Complete & Tested 

• Mother Board .CPU Board 

• Power Board • Ram Board 

. ROM Board 

All for $39.00 

■ Numeric Keypads w/driver $19.95 

- Disks from $1.00 each 

- LJK® LETTER PERFECT or DATA PERFECT 


San Jose Computer 

1844 Almaden, Rd. Unit E 
San Jose, CA95125 

(408) 723-2025 



YOU CAN T TELL 
A DISK DRIVE 
BY ITS COVER!! 


WARP SPEED SOFTWARE DISK READING AND WRITING 500% FASTER 

HAPPY BACKUP - Easy to use backup of even the most heavily protected disks 

HAPPY COMPACTOR - Combines 8 disks into 1 disk with a menu 

WARP SPEED DOS - Improved Atari DOS 2.0S with WARP SPEED reading & writing 

SECTOR COPIER — Whole disk read, write and verify in 105 seconds 

1050 ENHANCEMENT - Supports single, 1050 double, and true double density 

810 ENHANCEMENT - Supports single density 


SPECIAL SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE: Get the HAPPY 


with the HAPPY BACKUP PROGRAM, 



HAPPY COMPUTERS, INC. • P.O.Box 1268 • Morgan Hill, California 95037 • (408)779-3830 















Let your joystick select program hues! 

by JOHN FELTON 


Take the tedium out of program col¬ 
or selection with this joystick-driven 
BASIC utility. Color Palette runs on 
all Atari computers of any memory 
size. Disk or cassette. 


;ram, it’s hard 
among all the 
Atari’s 128 colors and multiple 
luminances—if you can’t convenient¬ 
ly compare similar shades. Until now, 
it was a tedious process to find the 
perfect green for your slime monsters, 
or just the right red for the sky over 
Barsoom. You might use SETCOLOR 
in a program, run it, look at it, break 
it, adjust it and start over again. 





USING PALETTE 

Color Palette gives you a better way 
to use the best home graphics com¬ 
puter on the market. 

Type in Listing 1, check it with 
TYPO II. SAVE a copy, and RUN the 
program. You’ll be looking at a 
joystick-driven utility for color selec¬ 
tion. Listing 2 is the source code for 
the assembly language routines used 
in the BASIC program. You don’t need 

The palette’s screen is divided into 
two windows. In the top, you’ll see 
12 patches of color, each with its hue 

register value. The lower right comer 
is the background color. 

The bottom half modifies the col¬ 
or of patches in the top half. Put the 
cursor over the patch you wish to 


modify and press the joystick button. 
You’ll now be able to change colors 
by moving the stick up and down, 
and change luminance by moving the 
stick from side to side. Press the trig¬ 
ger to set that color and move on. To 



That’s all that there is to it. You 
might note that the top four patches 
are initialized to the Atari default col¬ 
ors. It is amazing how many programs 
use these four colors just because it’s 
easier than looking for better ones. 
Well, no more. 

A three-year veteran of the Atari, 
fohn Felton is a computer science 
major at Cal Poly in San Luis 
Obispo, California. 

Listins on page 64 H 






COLOR the COVER‘ 
-—CONTEST 


By JACK POWELL and MICHAEL CIRAOLO 



When we invited submissions for 
our Color the Cover Contest, we 
didn’t really expect a winner with 
the dilisence, creativity and ... uh 
,.. compulsiveness of Paul Sedge- 
wick. His adaptation of the January 
1985 Antic cover was artistically a 
match for any other entry—but it 
was also a mind-boggling techno¬ 
logical tour de force. 

The 23-year-old electrical engi¬ 
neer from Northridge, California 
spends his days producing delicate 
military microwave machines. And 
he put in over 100 hours re-creating 
Antic’s cover with redefined 
characters on two scrolling screens. 

Paul decided that the black and 
white Antic January cover needed 
at least five colors, if not more. He 
also didn’t think one video screen 
was large enough. 

Wanting the highest resolution 
possible, Paul chose ANTIC Mode 4, 
the only mode which offers both 
high resolution and five colors. 
(Mode 4 is a five-color text mode, 
counting the background.) 

He then photocopied the cover, 
enlarged it and graphed it on a grid 
approximately 40 squares wide and 
50 down—each block representing 
one mode 4 character. 

Next he graphed the cover in even 
finer detail, dividing each block in¬ 
to a 4x8 pixel matrix. 


34 CHARACTER SETS 

Having done all this preliminary 
paperwork, Paul finally reached for 
his own trusty character set editor. 
Using the editor, Paul redefined 
each character block to match the 
cover. However, there are only 256 
characters in a character set—just 
enough to draw three screen rows. 

Rather than re-use characters for 
different portions of the picture, 
Paul used display list interrupts (DU) 
to actually change character sets 
while the screen was being drawn. 
After each three rows of characters 
on screen, a different set was 
pointed to in memory. 

Paul decided that five colors real¬ 
ly weren’t sufficient, so he used a 
vertical blank interrupt (VBI) to draw 
the picture twice, thus creating ex¬ 
tra colors by superimposing the 
hues. Two overlapping hues of the 
same luminence created a third col¬ 
or; two hues of different luminences 
created a vibrating, flickering effect. 

The VBI was also used for vertical 
fine scrolling between two screens, 
which meant the display list instruc¬ 
tions had to be continually re¬ 
figured. 

What began as a simple Color the 
Cover Contest entry ended in a four- 
screen phantasmagoria. The VBI al¬ 
ternates between two screens, and 
the vertical scroll switches between 
two more. After 100 hours of work. 


Paul had created the necessary 34 
complete character sets. With an ac¬ 
companying assembly language 
program, the entire binary load file 
occupied 316 disk sectors! 

...AND RUNNERS-UP 

Nearly 150 readers mailed in entries 
to the contest. Just about half the 
entries used the KoalaPad or Atari 
Touch Tablet with accompanying 
Micro Illustrator (AtariArtist) soft¬ 
ware. Interestingly the second most 
used computer graphics tool was 
"Price's Picture Painter” the power¬ 
ful program from Antic’s September, 
1984 issue. 

Tim O’Connell, of Mastic Beach, New 
York used a KoalaPad to produce his 
strong head-and-shoulders close-up 
of Utility Man. Our distinguished 
panel of judges (Antic editorial and 
art departments) particularly liked 
the way this U-Man seemed to be 
posing for a hero portrait. 

Alfred Gomez of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico spent several sleepless 
nights to produce his entry. Gomez 
demonstrated his good taste by de¬ 
picting a miniature Antic magazine 
hanging from Utility Man’s belt, al¬ 
though this is too small to see in our 
screen shot. Our judges were also 
pleased with the excellent use of 
contrast and color. His successful ef- 
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forts "burned my rendition into the 
retinas of my eyes." He was the only 
entrant to use the Fun with Art 
cartridge. 


Montreal’s Gaston Aladin used the 
Atari Touch Tablet and his own soft¬ 
ware to produce his highly impres¬ 
sionistic entry. Aladin's work 
demonstrates interesting, complex 
background textures captured in a 
fluid sense of movement. 

Nick Turner was "inspired to go to 
the limit” of his patience in re¬ 
creating our cover. This programmer 
from Mountain View, California used 
AtariArtist cartridge with Atari 
Touch Tablet to produce a Utility 
Man that closely resembled our 
cover. Turner displayed well- 
balanced colors, a good sense of 
proportions, and well defined 

When she read about the Color the 
Cover Contest, Marta Taylor ran out 
and bought a KoalaPad to produce 
her entry, one of the more abstract 
renditions we saw. Taylor, who hails 
from Douglasville, Georgia, de¬ 
picted Utility Man surrounded by a 
fanciful collection of balloons. 
While not a true copy of the cover, 
the entry contains unique imagina¬ 
tion and a charming, simplistic 
innocence. continued on page 24 



and the winner is ... 

Paul Sedgewick 








runners-up 
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WELL WORTH THE WAIT! 


up. Looks like the dry spell manual said to ignore the documen- Shop, make si 


If 

LM for Atari software has finally tation, 

^ ended. At last, the big guns; 

M coming out: EPYX is marketing the 


by JACK POWELL, Antic Technical Editor 


the fabulous Lucasfilm ga 


Clip is 


e way, a 


es, Paper- gaily decorated pi 


ie program and ji 
ie prompts. Within minutes, 
c offices were littered with 


matrix printer capable of graphics. No 
matter how nice the program, it won’t 
work on your letter-quality Atari 1027 
printer. Print S' 


it is, Print Shop h; 


what you’ve been waiting for. Y)u’ll 
Then just the other day a bright be cranking out flashy greeting cards, limitations. You’ve eight type-fonts to 

yellow box came in from Broder- stationery, banners and signs, featur- choose from an 

.. - - - j n g dever graphics and a 

different type-styles. Yt 
with ready-made graphics icc 
: supplied, or design your ov 


ri edition of Print 
Shop had finally arrived! 

Print Shop is a graphics printing 
program that Apple < 


enjoying for quite a i 


sign your own. The disk comes 
m decorate 60 icons or graphic designs. An< 
may also design your own usin 
' it Shop graphics editor, b 


ly Broderbund’s hottest selling it 

From the bright yellow p 
the foolproof programming, Print 
Shop is so darn friendly you feel like 
Bambi has just toddled into your 

When the package arrived, we tore 
off the wrapping and booted the disk. 
The very first page of the reference 


le. It’s current- own “Opus The Penguin” has been usual with multiple utility packages, 


:ived.) The resul 
remarkably professional. 

The program is entirely menu- 
driven and leads the user easily 
through the options. In the tradition 
of all Broderbund’s Apple-oriented 
programs, there is an almost complete 
lack of sound, but this is e 

Before yc 


the graphics editor is a crude joy- 
:ick/Koala Pad pixel editor which 
oes not allow for patterned fills or 
ther desirable so 
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FANTASTIC PRINTER 
$ 24 ,s SALEH $ M ,S 

Commodore 64 — VIC 20 — A tari 

k 40 And 80 Column Printers k Up To 100 Characters Per Second k Full Graphics Capability 
☆ Upper And Lower Case k Advanced Thermal Technology For Quiet Operation 





JB Lowest Price In The USA ! 

mart Computer System Sale 

• Students • Word Processing • Home • Business 



LOOK AT ALL YOU GET FOR ONLY 


$449 


® Atari 800XL 64K Computer 
©Atari 1050 127K Disk Drive 
©Atari 1027 Letter Quality 20 CPS Printer 
Atari Writer Word Processer 
Atari BASIC Tutorial Manual 


INDIVIDUAL 

LIST PRICE SALE PRICE 
$299.00 $ 109 °° 

399.00 189 °° 

399.00 199 “° 

79.95 39 ” 

16.95 12 ” 


* 449 ° 


$1193.90 $549.90 


MONITOR OPTIONS: List Sale A dd$9.95tor 

"r 12" Hi Resolution Green or Amber Screen $199.00 99.00 Con, T e f;i?r c ?.po s 

A 13" Hi Resolution Color $399.00 195.00 °ndsiutorurs 


90 DAY IMMEDIATE REPLACEMENT WARRANTY. If any of the ATARI COMPUTER SYSTEM equipment or programs fail due to faulty 
workmanship or material within 90 days of purchase we will replace it IMMEDIATELY with no service charge!! 


Best Prices • Over 1000 Programs and 500 Accessories Available • Best Service 
• One Day Express Mail • Programming Knowledge • Technical Support 



COMPUTER DIRECT 

We Love Our Customers 
Box 1001, Barrington, 111.60010 

312/382-5050 to order 























PRINT SHOP 

a programming hobbyist would have 
a difficult time writing a conversion 
program. 

One frustrating omission is Print 
Shop’s inability to make labels. What 
about all my home-made peach pre¬ 
serves and canned prunes? 


Nevertheless, Print Shop is the kind 
of program that should appeal to a 
huge audience. I can’t think of a bet¬ 
ter computer gift for children—if the 
adults will let them get their hands on 

bund for converting this hit software 
to the Atari. Now if they would only 
buckle down and get to work on an 


Atari conversion 
Lode Runner. . . 


of Championship 


PRINT SHOP 

Broderbund Software 
17 Paul Drive 
San Rafael, CA 94903 
(415) 479-1170 
$44.95—48K disk 
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Have You KISSed 
Your Atari Lately? 

Introducing “KISS”, a new, simpler, 
more powerful Word Formatter/Processor 
for your Atari 800,600XL, and 800XL 

"KISS" comes In a cartridge, and is designed for the occa- 
t simple enough for begmners and children. 

ATARI °creened°tor°"so ard • TheTisf'camidge domnd 


y lunctkin 


KISS / 


i P 















the widely used inkle. 

ATARI WEAVING 

Type in Listing 1 and check it with 
TYPO II. SAVE it before you RUN it. 

After the opening screen, you’ll see 
a menu. You can choose to Create a 
new weaving, Save a weaving, Load 
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They laushed when I sat down at the 800 XL... 


a 


of hours teaching myself 
rhythm guitar and chromatic har¬ 
monica. I played first trombone in the 
high school band, th 
automatically eligible 
scholarship to state teachers college 
if I had wished to go. 

It was relatively easy for me to pick 
up the rudiments of playing different 
ts. But there would always 
; a time—much t 


x limits of 
ould n t 


kind of future electronic musical in¬ 
strument coming along that would 
automate things the things I couldn’t 
get my fingers to do and let me ex¬ 
press my musical ideas without being 
an instrumental whiz. Little did I 
know those instruments would be¬ 
come a reality—even an affordable 
reality—in less than two decades. 

Recently my musical frustrations 
have been much more localized. It 
seemed as if all the good musical soft¬ 
ware and plug-in computer piano- 
keys from companies like Sequential 
Circuits or Passport were being made 
only for the Apple II or the Commo¬ 
dore 64. 


by NAT FRIEDLAND, Antic Editor 

i 1985 ATARI MUSIC 

is However, in 1985 all this A changed. 

,e Some truly phenomenal Hw musical 
peripherals for our favorite personal 
computer are about to mme the Atari 
the new champion of 

In this article you will read about: 

• A new kind of ‘ ‘music generator” 
software that lets you compose 
and improvise in real-time at the 
Atari keyboard. The four-voice 
sound is tracked by colorful geo¬ 
metric graphics. Press a couple 
of Atari keys and you’ll feel like 
the next Brian Eno. 

\ software and “black-box” pro¬ 
duct that lets your Atari emulate 
m advanced 16-track digital 
•ecording studio. 





1. VIRTUOSO 


fork last year you’d find three kids at 
i time sitting in front of Atari com- 
tuters and listening on earphones 
while geometric patterns of color 
lashed across the video screen. These 


kids were taking two-hour lessons in 
creating music on the Virtuoso 
sound generator and when the ses¬ 
sions were over their parents often 
had to drag them away from the 

proach to musicmaking that it’s not 
easy to describe. It’s one of the closest 
things in the real world to the multi¬ 
arts competitions that Herman Hesse 
.: literary fan- 




iGamt 


n that b 




symphony and the op- 
; countermove could be a line 
em or a section of a paint- 


Virtuoso gives you a user-friendly 
method of tapping the extremely fast 
and powerful changes that a com¬ 
puter can control in every aspect of 
music performance. It bypasses the 
limits of traditional musical notation 













































music system. Bob Moore of Hybrid 
Arts, makers of MIDITRACK II, gives 
a slightly surprising reason why the 
Atari was chosen to drive the system. 
“The Atari is the sturdiest of the in¬ 
expensive lightweight computers,” he 
said. “We believed it would have the 


you’d adjust your synthesizer to 
sound like a bass and play an accom¬ 
paniment onto track 2. With your 
“rhythm section” in place you could 



drum machine, and probably a se¬ 
cond synthesizer to give you a bit 
more variety of sounds. The second 
synthesizer doesn’t even need to have 
a keyboard because you can play it 
from the main synthesizer. 

It the ot 


theoretically daisychain huge gangs of 
MIDIMATI nil n 

ments. You could mix 16 completed how many 
tracks onto a single track, make 15 
new tracks and mix everything down 


the rest of the available tracks. 

STUDIO IN A BOX 

Once you were finished, you woulc 
have a fully edited arrangement fo 
MIDI instruments which you coul( 
then record on tape for combinatioi 
with vocals or non-MIDI instruments 
The length of the music you couli 
would depend somewhat oi 
how many notes were in the piece 
The limit per file is 3,000 sequence! 



By the way, usually you can simul¬ 
taneously call up more than one track 
from a single MIDI instrument. Many 
synthesizers could give you as much 

On the whole, the MIDITRACK II 
documentation is excellent. Once you 
have plugged everything in, the 


manual suggests that you simply press 
your Atari spacebar, play something 
on your synthesizer, and then press 
the spacebar again. That’s all it takes 
for a recording and playback! 

One of our testers kept losing his 

save a track. But once he figured out 
that this was caused by holding down 
the Inverse Video key too long dur¬ 
ing the save command, there were no 
problems. 

MIDITRACK II is designed to op¬ 
erate like a professional multitrack 
tape recorder. So it contains all the 
features you would normally expect 
to find in a recording studio. All 16 
tracks are independent unless you 
mix them together. You can syn- 
■ chronize tracks or change the speed 
of the entire recording. You can over¬ 
dub or transpose tracks. You can 
automatically locate any spot on the 
recording. You can “punch in” any¬ 
where to record difficult passages one 

MIDITRACK II even supports the 
advanced technique of quantization, 
or autocorrect. For example, if your 

were trying to play that flashy bass 
part you could set the notes to 


3, CASIO CZ-101 


Most Atari owners who buy MIDI¬ 
TRACK II will probably decide to use 
the new Casio CZ-101 synthesizer as 
their primary keyboard. That’s be¬ 
cause the CZ-101 sells for about one- 

synthesizer! It lists for $499 but has 
been on sale at Macy’s for as low as 
$300. 

brought along to demonstrate MIDI¬ 
TRACK II were the Yamaha DX7 syn¬ 
thesizer which has a list price of 
$1,995 and the Yamaha RXII drum 
machine which lists for $895. Both 
of these instruments are very popular 
with professional musicians and are 
not considered unusually high-priced 
in comparison to the competition. 

At the time, Moore told Antic that 













a new low-priced but powerful syn¬ 
thesizer from Casio was due to be 
released shortly and it would ap¬ 
parently be at least somewhat com- 


has more waveforms, envelopes, multitrack compositions featuring 
oscillators and more ways to combine your own synthesized sounds almost 
these soundmaking elements than as soon as you’ve got your system 
most previous synthesizers. cabled together. 




rators, good-sounding waveforms, 
and several doubling modes for buil¬ 
ding up complex timbres. As an inex¬ 
pensive and versatile MIDI slave 
module, it could be a very effective 
addition to almost any stack.” 

Upon translation from synthesizer 
jargon, what this means is that the 
CZ-101’s strongest point is its wide- 
ranging capability of creating and 
manipulating synthesized sounds. It 


ini-keyboard” size. Puris 
sist that only full-size keys will do, but 
personally I enjoy the feeling of span¬ 
ning left-hand tenths as effortlessly as 
I would reach octaves on a full-size 
keyboard. 

A GREAT TEAM 

The CZ-101 works in combination 
with MIDITRACK II remarkably effec¬ 
tively. You don’t need to be a musical 
genius to record and playback flashy 


the synthesizer voicings during play¬ 
back and hear your new sounds in 
real time. Or if you tinker with the 
playback of the demonstration songs 
provided with MIDITRACK II you can 
try out sounds as unique as a Mozart 
Sonata being played on a vibraphone 

So tune up your Atari and unlock 
your creativity. With MIDITRACK II, 
the Casio CZ-101 and Virtuoso, you 
might very well be world’s next 
musical genius! 

MANUFACTURERS 

MIDITRACK II 
Hybrid Arts 
P.O. Box 480845 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
(818) 508-7443 
S349-48K disk 
CZ-101 SYNTHESIZER 
Casio, Inc. 

15 Gardner Road 
Fairfield, NJ 07006 
(201) 575-7400 
$499 (Suggested list) 

VIRTUOSO 

Enhanced Technology Associates 
125 W. Duke Ellington Blvd. 

New York, NY 10025 
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GUITAR 

TUTOR 

Learn and play guitar 
chords on your Atari 

by FRANK IMBURGIO and GRACE BARRY 



A program that diagrams andplays 
simulated guitar chords. The BASIC 
listing works on all Atari computers 
of any memory configuration. 


M y great new Program In 
The Works wasn’t work¬ 
ing at all. Rather than 
break my new 800XL, 
(which was a serious consideration at 
this point), I reached for my guitar. I 
played a song or two while staring at 

Tutor was bom. Why not create a pro¬ 
gram to generate, diagram, and play 
guitar chords: major, minor, seventh 
and minor seventh chord combina- 

To use the program, first type in the 
BASIC listing. Check it with TYPO, 


sary to understand or play with 
“Tutor”! The first thing you will see 
is “Pick a note to build a chord on.” 
Take your pick from the list given, A 
through G. Then you will be asked to 
pick a natural, flat, or sharp. After you 
do that, you can pick whether you 
want your chord to be a major, minor, 
seventh, or minor seventh. 

Now the screen will diagram the 
chord for you! These are standard 
guitar chord diagrams used in music 
books. Vertical lines represent the six 
strings of the guitar. Horizontal strings 
represent the frets. Dots represent 
where you press your fingers. X’s rep¬ 
resent strings that are not strummed, 
and O’s represent strings that are 
strummed “open”, with no finger 
pressing on the string. If two dots are 
on the same fret, “bar” with your 
finger—press more than one string 
down with the flat of your finger. 

If you press “S” at this point, you 
will hear the four individual tones 
which make up the chord you have 
chosen. To the right of the diagram 
you will see a vertical line of eight 
numbers, the eighth reading REST. By 
pressing a number from one through 
seven, you can put the chord on the 
screen into a “memory.” Now press 
[P] and you can play your chords by 









pressing the numbers you have assign¬ 
ed them. Play chords in any order and 
of any duration you want! Press [8] 
and you get no sound. 

So as you see, you can also use 
Guitar Tutor to play a simple chord 
accompaniment if you feel like tak¬ 
ing a break to sing a song while you’re 
programming. 

GUITAR TUTOR VARIABLE LIST 

TOPS 

BOTS 

STRINGS 

FRETS Graphic patterns to draw 

PATTERN(20)—Array holds DATA 
line numbers and is later used 
for sound numbers 
K—value returned from keyboard 
X-GOSUB 600 returns with X as 
a DATA line number 
TONIC—adjusted note (i.e., B # 
reads data from C natural) 

ACC—Accidental^ if natural, 1 if 
flat, 2 if sharp 

CHORD—0 if major, 1 if minor, 2 if 
seventh, 3 if minor seventh 
LINE—saves line number to set 
sound numbers from 
F—counting loop 
A—current data 
FRET—vertical position while 
writing dots 
I—counting loop 
TIME—loop to allow notes to 
sound individually 
TONES(63)—array holds sound 
numbers and names in seven 
chord "memory” 

TONE—current location in the ar¬ 
ray TONES 

ONE—root of chord being put in¬ 
to "memory” 

THREE—major third of chord be¬ 
ing put into "memory” 
FIVE-major fifth of chord 
SEV— seventh of chord 
MINTHREE—minor third of chord 
Frank Imburgio and Grace Barry 
are the founders of Homespun Soft¬ 
ware in Setauket, New York. The 
company’s stated aim is to produce 
home applications software that is 
easy to use, but not limited by its 

Listing on page 69 Q 
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Type-in “music construction 


software 




Powerful and versatile "music con¬ 
struction” program. You can easily 
compose songs with three-part chord 
backgrounds—or simply copy the 
notes and chord symbols from sheet 
music. This BASIC program runs on 
any Atari computer with $2K 
memory. Disk or cassette 



with a full background of three-part 
chords. Only an elementary know¬ 
ledge of music is required. In fact, you 
can simply copy your favorite songs 
directly from sheet music. You set The 
Musician to play harmony chords by 
simply naming them—the program 
fills in the required notes! 

Type in Listing 1, checking it with 
TYPO II and SAVE it to either cassette 
or disk. Antic Disk subscribers will 
find a short demonstration song 


bonus file. Here’s how to use The 

USING MUSICIAN 

When you RUN The Musician, you 
will see an introductory screen for a 
few seconds as the program initializes. 
A music staff will then appear on the 
screen with a single red note. 

Use your joystick to move the note 
up and down on the staff. If you are 
working from sheet music, simply 
place the note in the same position 
you see it on the sheet music. To enter 
the note, press the joystick button. 
The note will turn white. Then The 
Musician will briefly play your chosen 
note and a new red note will appear. 

TIMED NOTES 

Placing your note on the staff just 

still set time values, indicate if a note 
is sharp or flat, and enter rests or dot¬ 
ted and sustained notes. 

You select these various note types 
by pressing keys on the Atari. Here is 



Thirty-second notes 3 
Dotted notes 
Sustained notes S 

Sharp notes # 

Natural notes N 

Rests R 

A little music information here: 
There are various “time signatures” 
possible at the start of a piece of 
music. In the most common types, 
4/4 (standard) and 3/4 (waltz), a 
quarter note would be held for one 
beat, half note is two beats and whole 

half a beat, sixteenth note is one- 
fourth of a beat and a thirty-second 
note is one-eighth of a beat. 

Dotted notes increase the time a 
note is held by half its normal value. 
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Rotate and zoom 3-D 
images in ACTION! 

by PAUL CHABOT 


quires ACTION! cartridge, disk drive 
and 48K memory. Antic disk sub¬ 
scribers can run VIEW3D.EXE with¬ 
out the ACTION! cartridge. Disable 
BASIC and use the L option from 
DOS 2. OS. Disk or cassette. 




Create 3-D wireframe outline pic¬ 
tures in your Atari’s highest resolu¬ 
tions, Graphics 8 and Graphics 7+. 
Magnify, shrink, rotate, and other¬ 
wise shift your view of the 3-D pic¬ 
ture easily and fairly quickly. Re- 


When Paul submitted View 3-D to 
Antic, we saw it was easily the 
largest ACTION! program any 
magazine had considered publish¬ 
ing. But in recent months, we have 
received so many letters from readers 
wanting ACTION! that we thought it 
was time for a monster example of 
programmingin this powerful Atari 
language. 

Be warned: there are ten separate 
program listings, nine of which are 
dependent on and INCLUDEd into 
the tenth to form one main program. 
Because of the nature of ACTION! 
there is no TYPO II, so type patient¬ 
ly and carefully. The results will be 
well worth it. -antic ed 












re different approaches 
dewing. You can leave 
I the viewing point (“eye”) fixed 
tte the object. Or you 
he object as fixed and 
change the location of the eye. These 
are mathematically equivalent, but 
conceptually quite different to most 

Also, should the projection be per¬ 
spective or orthogonal? Where 
should the focus be placed? View 3-D 
will allow any combination of these 
variations and more. To manipulate a 
3-D frame quickly, you need fester 
number crunching than BASIC pro- 


GR78M and MISC1. This third pro¬ 
gram, when compiled, will compile 
the fust two, and so on. 

VIEW3D is too large to be com¬ 
piled and run from the ACTION! 
editor. When all your files are proper¬ 
ly typed in, clear the editor and, from 
the monitor, type: C "VIEW3D.ACr’. 
After the compilation is complete, 
type [R] and away you go. 

THE PROGRAM 

The first thing you should see is the 
menu screen. View 3-D alternates be¬ 
tween two screens—the menu screen 
and the view screen. The menu screen 


screen. One-key commands are acted 
upon immediately. No [RETURN] is 
needed. 

[B] Returns you to the menu at any 

[G] Switches you between GR. 7+ 
and GR. 8. GR. 7 + offers four colors 
(counting the background), changed 
with the [C] selection (below). 

[C] Alters the GR. 7+ color 
registers. The message line at the bot¬ 
tom will indicate the current color 
number (0-3), its current hue and 
luminence values, plus the word 

The keys [C], [H], [L] increment the 














tained separately. Any other key ter¬ 
minates this routine. 

[M] Magnifies the object. Thisis ini¬ 
tially set at 4 and wraps to 1 when in¬ 
cremented past 9. You won’t see the 
effect until the picture is redrawn by 
pressing [SPACE], 

[V] Changes the view between per¬ 
spective and orthogonal. Perspective, 
which emulates our vision, takes into 
account the distance from the eye, 
whereas orthogonal is used in draft¬ 
ing and engineering. 

Figures 2 and 3 show the differ¬ 
ence between perspective and ortho¬ 
gonal projections. 

PREROTATE 

These selections let you rotate your 
object about any of the three X, Y and 
Z axes. The message line shows the 

rz (rotate Z), and ri (rotational incre¬ 
ment). Each time the [X], [Y] or [Z] 
keys are pressed, the object rotates 
about the chosen axis in ri incre¬ 
ments. The rotations are about axes 
that pass through the focus point. 

The [I]/[J] keys increment/decre¬ 
ment the value of ri in degrees. 
Negative values of ri make rotations 
go in the opposite direction. 

POINT OF VIEW 

The following commands affect your 

[3] Fix EYE/dist. The eye coor¬ 
dinates are controlled by your 
joystick. Selections [l]-[4] use the 
same joystick scheme: Left/right alters 
the X coordinate, up/down alters the 
Y, and up/down while holding the 
trigger altets the Z. In selection [3], 
left/right with the trigger pressed con¬ 
trols the distance. Press [SPACE] to 
draw your object from this new eye 

are relative to the focus point (see [4] 
below) and only establish the view¬ 
ing direction in the orthogonal view. 
The eye-object distance is important 
only in the perspective view. Keep the 
distance large to avoid distortion. 

[4] Change FOCUS. The focus is the 
point in space at which the eye is aim¬ 
ed and through which all the rotation 
axes pass. It is normally on or near 


the object being studied and will be 
mapped to center screen (cx,cy). 
Move the flashing dot with your joy¬ 
stick. More importantly, watch its co¬ 
ordinates. Use [SPACE] to set your 

[5] Change CENTER. This alters cx 
and cy, shifting the object. These are 
actual screen coordinates (0,0 is the 
upper left). Use [SPACE] to set your 
choice and see the effect. 

[O] Resets the center, eye, focus, 
magnification, and prerotation values 

I/O 

[D] Lists up to 22 data files in the 
menu window, assuming they have 
“.V3D” extenders. This is also done 
automatically at start-up and after 
each successful save. 

[L] Loads a data file from disk. 
Answer the input prompt with a file¬ 
name only. The program supplies the 
“D:” prefix and a “.V3D” extender. 
Upon hitting [RETURN] you’ll see the 
full filespec. Press [L] again to ac¬ 
complish the load. Any other key will 
abort the process. 

[S] Saves data to a disk file. The pro¬ 
cess is the same as the above [L] load. 

[P] Outputs to your printer. After 
pressing [P] you may choose to print 
the picture data [D] or the picture [P] 
The pin ure is produced by a short 
screen dump for a Gemini 10X. You’ll 
get best results by printing the GR. 8 

To alter the printout procedure for 
your own printer, examine the Prnt 
procedure in the PRINTIO.ACT file 
and adapt accordingly. The st array 
contains printer control codes 26, 51, 
16 which, on the Gemini, set the line 
feed to 16/144 inches. In the pre ar¬ 
ray, the 27, 75, 192, 0 mean print 
normal-density graphics (60 
dots/inch) using 192 + 256*0 char¬ 
acters. If you have an Epson FX-80, 
for example, you need only change 
the line feed commands: Change the 
16 to 24 in the st array, and later in 
the procedure at st(3)=l6. Also, 
change the 20 to 30 in st(3) = 20 

3-D DRAWING 

It’s not easy to draw in 3 dimensions. 


try it. Concentrating on the changing 
coordinates in the message line may 
be easier than watching the dots and 
lines on the screen. 

However, before you start, you may 
wish to save the object currently in 
memory. The process is easier to 
understand if you use the EDIT com¬ 
mand, [2], to display a blank screen. 
Each time you press the [SPACE] bar, 
the screen will step through the draw¬ 
ing process of the object in memory, 
showing you how to construct a 

To get started on your own, press 

[O] to use default values. To create a 
blank screen, press [2] then [1], The 
joystick moves a flashing dot, whose 
coordinates appear in the bottom line. 
Position the cursor where you want 
it, and establish that point by press¬ 
ing the [SPACE] bar. Your current up¬ 
dated point number will be displayed 
in the bottom line. Next, move the 
cursor to your second location, press 

[P] to switch from “Plot” to “LindTo” 
and press [SPACE] to draw the line. 

editing a sample drawing. (The pro¬ 
gram can take up to 200 data points.) 
To edit a previous drawing, press [1] 
to ADD points and lines. As you step 
through the drawing by pressing 
[SPACE], you can change any of the 
values at any point, or you can begin 
adding to the last points. You can, of 


DATA STORAGE 

At this point, you need to understand 
a little about how data for your 3-D 
object is stored. The INTfeger array P 
contains all the information in the 
following format: 

P = [n:x y Z:d:X y Z:C:.:xyz:c: 

. ] 

P(0)=n is the number of data 
points in your object. The next four 
integers contain EYE data. The first 
three indicate the direction away from 
the FOCUS, and the fourth gives the 

The following four integers contain 
the three space coordinates of the 
focus point and a presently unused 





value. These nine integers are follow¬ 
ed by n data sets for your object. Each 
is made up of four integers contain¬ 
ing the three space coordinates for a 
point and a fourth coded message. 
The encoding of the fourth integer is 
given by c= color + 16*p, where 
p = Ofor "LincTo" andp = l for “Plot”. 

SAMPLE DATA 

Thu can enter the data in figure 4 in 
the ADD mode to create a house with 
windows and a ted chimney. Press 
[2], then [1] to clear memory. Now 


PERSPECTIVE PROJECTION 



use your joystick to get the coor¬ 
dinates in the message line to match 
those of the fitst point in the exam¬ 
ple. Hit [C] and [P] as needed and set 
the data by hitting [SPACE]. Now do 
the same for the second point in the 
example, etc. 

You can even do a little at a time. 
Just save the portion you've done. 
Next time load in this file, press [1] 
and continue from where you left off. 
A couple of examples will show you 
how to read the notation. “10 20 
15:P2” means to Plot (10,20,15) in 
color 2. Whereas “20 20 30:13” 
denotes a color 3 LindTo (20,20,30). 
Each example has suggested EYE and 
FOCUS data. 


ORTHOGONAL PROJECTION 
Figure 3 



longtime Antic contributor Paul 
Chabot is a professor of mathematics 
and computer science at California 
State University, Los Angeles. He 
wrote "Splash In ACTION!" in our 
April 1985 issue. 
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TURBO TYPO II 

Speedy three-line enhancement 

by DAVID MCLAUGHLIN 


Changing three lines in TYPO 11 
gives assembly language speed to 
Antic’s program typing checker. (See 
Listing Section.) TURBO TYPO II 
will work on all Atari computers of 
any memory configuration. 


When Andy Barton started working 
on TYPO II, he wrote it as a machine 
language vertical blank interrupt 
routine which fit in Page Six of 
memory. Following a suggestion 
from Bill Wilkinson of Optimized 
Systems Software—who wrote the 
original TYPO—we decided to 
switch to an all-BASIC TYPO II. An¬ 
tic felt that novices, who most needed 
TYPO II, would have a much easier 
time if they didn’t have to type in a 
lot of data statements. 

We also wanted a simple program 
that the widest range of readers could 
have fun tinkering with. (See the I/O 
pages in both the April and May 
issues for some earlier enhance¬ 
ments.) fudging by the many thank- 
you letters from new Atari users and 
the large number of improvements 
that more experienced readers have 
sent in. Antic certainly succeeded in 
both goals.— ANTIC ED 

TURBO TYPO II 

TYPO II is an enormous help, but it 
does have an annoying drawback— 
the longer the line, the more time re¬ 
quired to check it. My object was to 


speed up TYPO II while producing 
the same two-letter code checksums. 

I noticed the slowdown came from 
line 32150 of the original code. This 
line was an elegant solution, creating 
a unique code that also checks for 
correct letter order (i.e. distinguishes 
between TO and OT). 

Therefore, the best way to speed up 
TYPO II was to write the line 32150 
procedure in machine language. Thus, 
I created Listing 3, TYPO II, in ML. 
But you do NOT need to type this 
listing to create an enhanced TYPO 
II. It is included primarily for your 
information. 


TWO CHOICES 

necessary enhancements. Listing 1 is 
all you need to add to the current 
TYPO II. If you are one of those brave 
souls who doesn’t mind typing in a 
lot of special and inverse characters 
then simply use your old TYPO II to 
type in Listing 1. When done, press 
[BREAK] then SAVE or LIST your 
enhanced TYPO II to disk or cassette. 

If you’d rather not take a chance on 
typing tricky characters, then use your 
old TYPO II and follow these instruc¬ 
tions in exactly the following order. 

1. With TYPO II running, type in 
lines 32015 to 32025 from 

2. Type in Listing 2. 


3. After Listing 2 is successfully en¬ 
tered, press [BREAK] to stop 
TYPO II. 

4. Type RUN and line 32026 from 
Listing 1 will be created for you. 

5. When the READY prompt ap¬ 
pears type GOTO 32000. 

6. Type in line 32150 from Listing 
1 and your enhanced TYPO II 
is complete. 

7. Press [BREAK] and save the new 
TYPO II to disk or tape by 


LIST “DTYPO II”,32000,32220 or 
LIST “C:",32000,32220. 

If you want a SAVEd version then 
type NEW and then ENTER the new, 
enhanced TYPO II and then SAVE it 

SOURCE CODE 

Listing 3 was created with the Atari 
Assembler/Editor cartridge. Of 
greatest interest is the use of three 
bytes to calculate TYPO II’s variable 

Normally, in this type of applica¬ 
tion, the programmer returns the 
value of ANS back to BASIC through 
memory locations 212 and 213 (hexa¬ 
decimal $D4 and SD5) as the Atari 
creators originally planned. However, 
ANS can only have a maximum value 
of 65535, the greatest value two bytes 









The original TYPO ITs design allows ANS to become 
larger than that after the length of LINES becomes greater 
than about 20-30 characters. But the use of three-byte 
arithmetic is sufficient to hold the highest possible values 
of ANS. 

A note of caution: TYPO II in ML uses three Page Six 
memory locations, 1789-1791 (hexadecimal S6FD-S6FF). 
Any program that accesses these three locations will be 
in conflict with the enhanced TYPO II. But since they 
are the last three locations on Page Six, there should be 
little problem. 


HIGH PERFORMANCE 

PRINTER INTERFACE 

Only $69.95 

• Atari 850 compatible. 

• Use on Atari 400, 600XL 
800, 800XL, 65XE, 130XE. 

• Power-on LED. 

• Ribbon cable connector. 

• External power supply. 

• Page formatting independent of software. 

• DIP switch selections of line fe€ 


















G.U.P. the 
GREAT 


Fast graphics 
power from BASIC 

by DAREK MIHOCKA 


G raphics Utility Package 
(G.U.P.) is a BASIC pro¬ 
gram that creates a boot 
file. When this file is in¬ 
stalled in your Atari's memory several 
new and powerful graphics com¬ 
mands are available to you in the form 


include: 

• PLOT and DRAWTO about 3-5 
times faster than normal. 

• Circles and boxes drawn at high 

• Several lines drawn at once for 
high speed. 

• Access by a 400 or 800 to the 4 
new XL graphics modes. 

patterns. 

• Mix text with graphics. 

simple 128 color rainbow 


ands in GTIA 


available only on the XLs. Requires 
a disk drive and will run on all Atari 
computers with 48K memory. 


TYPING G.U.P* 

Type in Listings 1 and 2. Check them 
carefully with TYPO II and make sure 
no lines have been missed. These pro¬ 
grams use machine language routines 
which could lock up your computer 
if mistyped, so be sure to SAVE backup 
copies before RUNning them. 

Listing 1 will create an AUTO- 
RUN.SYS file on disk. RUN the pro¬ 
gram and at the prompt insert a for¬ 
matted disk with DOS 2.OS, press 
START and G.U.P. will be written to 
disk. (Note: because of the G.U.P. file 
structure, do NOT use DOS 3-)- Now, 








DEMONSTRATION 

To test G.U.P., LOAD Listing 2 into 
memory and RUN it. Listing 2 is a 
demonstration program that will take 
G.U.P. through its amazing paces and 
provide examples of how to use G.U.P. 
in your own BASIC programs. 

Lines 40-180 of Listing 2 are essen¬ 
tial to any BASIC program using the 
G.U.P. commands. These lines deter¬ 
mine the starting locations of the dif- 



mand variables. You can renumber 
them for your convenience, but they 
must be executed before any G.U.P. 
commands are given. 

LOCK-UP 

G.U.P. is really a series of USR calls, 
which are assembly language i 


of each: 

GRAPHICS x—Establish graphics 
mode. Any one of the 16 graphics 
modes can be selected. This allows a 
ROM B Atari to access the 4 new ROM 
C graphics modes with one com¬ 
mand. To access the 160X192 4 col¬ 
or mode (GR.15 on XL computers), 
use the command: 

A = USR(GRAPHICS, 15) , 


i nat is, u o pairs oi 
given, then a line will be drawn from 
the fust to the second, then the se¬ 
cond to third, and so on. This saves 
time and memory. 

BOX xl,yl,x2,y2—This will draw a 


A = USR(BOX,0,0,10,10) 

CIRCLE x,y,r—this draws a circle of 
radius r pixels at location xl, yl. This 
command works about 30 times 
faster than any BASIC algorithm I’ve 
tried. A large circle in GR.15 is drawn 



:d from BASIC. Com¬ 
as, who may be a lit¬ 
tle wary of USR routines should read 
last month’s “USR Routines” by Ernie 

When using assembly language 
routines, there is always a good pos¬ 
sibility of computer lock-up—your 
keyboard no longer responds and 
there's nothing to do but turn off your 
computer and start all over again. 
Lock-ups can occur with just one 
mistyped character. They’re time- 
consuming and annoying and you 
may lose unsaved data. But they won’t 
harm your machine, so don’t be afraid 
to experiment. 

G.U.P. COMMANDS 


SET a,b,c,d—Choose patterns. Each 
parameter contains color data for 4 
pixels necessary for the pattern of col¬ 
ors. (See the explanation later on.) To 
set the colors to simulate the BASIC 
command COLOR 1, use: 

A = USR(SET,85,85,85,85) 

PLOT x,y—Same as BASIC’s PLOT. 


A = USR(DRAWTO,X,Y) 

LINE xl,yl,x2,y2—Similar to 
DRAWTO, except that the first 
parameter is the starting pixel. For ex¬ 
ample, to draw lines from pixel 0,0 


A = USR(LINE,0,0,10,5,20,3) 

The DRAWTO and LINE commands 
can have more than one parameter. 


by: 

A = USR(CIRCLE,79,79,75) 

TEXT x,y,“abed..”,1—this will print 
out the given string of length 1 in 
graphics modes 4,6 or 8 at co¬ 
ordinates x,y. This allows easy mixing 
of text and graphics. It should be used 
in a 2 color mode to make the letters 
readable. To put the word ANTIC in 
the upper left corner of the screen 


RANDOM—This command si 


tern. The command is: 

A = USR(RANDOM) 

C128 d,r—This produces a 128 col¬ 
or rainbow display for the given dura¬ 
tion (d in l/60ths of a second) in the 
given color register (r). R is determin¬ 
ed by subtracting 704 from the loca¬ 
tion of the color register. For exam¬ 
ple, to make a rainbow of the 
background (location 710) for 10 
seconds use: 

A = USR(C128,600,6) 

VARIABLE REGISTERS 

Four variables are established as 
CIRF is a variable used to switch 
filled circles. POKE CIRF.O for empty 



circles or POKE CIRF.l for filled ones. 

Memory location 208 is used with 
the command GRAPHICS. Since 
G.U.P. can only plot up to a co¬ 
ordinate of 255,191, the co-ordinates 
from 256,191 to 319,191 in graphics 
mode 8 cannot normally be access¬ 
ed. By poking an 8 into 208, the co¬ 
ordinate plane is shifted over 64 pix¬ 
els and A = USR(PLOT,0,0) would ac¬ 
tually plot at 64,0. 

The memory locations SETCOLOR 



to SETCOLOR+ 8 are values that are 
copied into memory locations 704 to 
712 when a GRAPHICS command is 
executed. By poking into these loca¬ 


tions, the default colors of the screen 
can be changed, as they already are 
in G.U.P. For example, in graphics 
mode 0, to change the screen color 
to black, a POKE 710,0 is run. To set 
G.U.P. to make the screen black every 
time a GRAPHICS command is given, 
do a POKE SETCOLOR+6,0 since 
710 = 704 + 6. 


SET COMMAND 

One of the best things about G.U.P. is 

ors. A 1x4, 2x4! 4x4 or 8x4 color pat- 



pattern is determined by the graphics 
mode. This is because text modes use 
one byte per character, GTIA modes 
use one byte to display 2 pixels, 
4-color modes use one byte for 4 pix¬ 
els, and the 2-color modes can store 
8 pixels in a byte. 

The pattern can either be POKEd 
in, or put in with the SET command. 
This way circles can be drawn in a 
checkerboard pattern, lines can be 
dotted, and more. 

The formula for determining the 
parameters to use in the SET com¬ 
mand is quite simple. Just like BASIC’s 
COLOR command which selects one 
of the 4 color registers for plotting, 
each one of the 4 parameters passed 
in the SET command determines the 
color registers for a 4 x 1 array of pix¬ 
els in a 4-color mode, 8 x 1 in a 2 col¬ 
or mode, 2x1 in a GTIA mode. 

Using 2-color modes 4,6 and 8, an 
8x4 pattern can be set up. This means 
that during PLOT, DRAWTO, LINE, 
BOX, or CIRCLE, the pixels will be 
plotted so that if the whole screen is 
filled up it will be made up of little 
8x4 boxes of the same pattern. By 
making the pixels alternate from black 
to white, a very fine checkerboard 
pattern is made as follows: Let 0 repre¬ 
sent a pixel in color 0 and a 1 repre¬ 
sent a pixel in color 1. The pattern is 
therefore 

01010101 

10101010 

01010101 

10101010 

This pattern represents 4 binary 
numbers. In decimal they are 85,170, 
85 and 170. Therefore the command 

A = USR(SET,85,170,85,170) 

If you just want to plot with color 
1, the whole pattern would be l’s and 
the four numbers would each be 255 
(11111111 in binary). Similarly, if you 
want to plot with color 0, use the 

In a 4-color mode, 4 colors can be 
used so each pixel must be repre¬ 
sented by two bits: 00, 01, 10 or 11. 
This is why only 4 can be used in one 
byte. Similarly, in a GTIA mode, 16 
colors are possible, therefore 4 bits are 


required per pixel and only 2 pixels 
fit in one byte. 

In a text mode, 0, 1, 2, 12 or 13, 
the four numbers represent a block of 
1x4 characters. Each number is the 
ATASCII code of the character. 

If you wish to POKE these values 
instead of using the SET command, 



locations COLOR to COLOR+3 are 
where the four parameters of the SET 
command go and can be POKEed 


FEEL FREE 

Luckily, you don’t really need to 
understand any of this. Simply try out 
different numbers in the SET param¬ 
eters until you see what you like. This 
holds true of all of G.U.P. Many of 
these routines may be placed in 
strings for those more advanced pro¬ 
grammers. Feel free to experiment. 

Darek Mihocka placed in the top 10 
in three nationwide Canadian uni¬ 
versity math and physics contests. 
He’s a member of the Toronto Atari 
Federation and a licensed glider 
pilot. 




Same of the month 
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In Australia there are more men than 
women and more cows than men. To 
keep the cows under control, ranch¬ 
ers use helicopters. Your helicopter is 
supposed to scare the cows into their 
holding pen. 

In case you’ve never buzzed a 
bovine with a helicopter before, you’ll 

your joystick-controlled copter closer 
to the herd, the animals get increas- 

you. Steering heifers into a corral isn’t 
While patiently waiting for you to 

ly. Then after all of the cattle have 
been packed into their pen, the gate 
will close. You must return the copter 
to the landing pad for a full score. 
But if you run out of fuel, your heli- 


USING THE PROGRAM 

To get this game off the ground, type 
in Listing 1, check it with TYPO II, 
and SAVE a copy. When you RUN 
Helicopter Roundup, you’ll have to 
wait while the screen blanks for in¬ 
itialization (don’t panic). Then you’ll 

You can [SELECT] the number of 
cows to herd, and you can refuel dur¬ 
ing play by positioning the copter 

joystick trigger. 

The game continues indefinitely 
until all cows are controlled or you 

When he’s not rounding up redefined 
cow characters, Walt Bulawa is an 
application programmer for the 
medical field. 



Cows? Helicopters? In your Atari? 
You bet! This BASIC action game 
challenges you to round ‘em up from 
the air. Works on all Atari computers 
of any memory configuration. 

Disk or cassette. 





























































held for three 
Sustained notes 
e note which follows 
of playing as separate 

To choose a dotted, sustained 
eighth note, you would press the 
following three keys—[.] [8] [S], The 
Musician isn’t fussy. You may press 
keys in any order for a multiple-key 

When you use the [ # ] or [B] to 
make sharps or flats, The Musician 
will stay in the sharp or flat mode un¬ 
til you press [N] for Natural. 

Rests are times when no note is 
played. To choose a quarter rest, first 
press [Q] to make a quarter note, then 
press [R] to make it a rest. Similarly, 
to make an eighth rest, press [8] [R]. 
Half tests are [H] [R]. 

Once you have selected the correct 
type of note and placed it in the right 
position on the staff, press your joy¬ 
stick button to enter it. 

Press [C] to Cancel the note if you 
change your mind. [C] always cancels 
the last note or the last chord entered. 

ENTERING CHORDS 

The Musician will recognize even the 
most advanced kinds of chords. En¬ 
tering chords is a snap since you enter 
them by name, not by notes. Press the 
asterisk [•] key to tell The Musician 
you want to enter a chord. The Musi¬ 
cian will display: 


To enter a C chord, press [ * ] follow¬ 
ed by [C], then press [RETURN]. The 
Musician will display the name of the 
chord you have keyed in, and briefly 
play the chord. 

Using the Key of C as an example, 
here is a complete list of chord types 
recognized by The Musician. 

ENTER CHORD SELECTED 


CD 


C augmented fifth 
C diminished fifth 
C diminished 


SAVING A SONG 


Sharp and flat chords are entered 
by adding the [#] or [B] keys. For in¬ 
stance, here’s how to enter a C sharp 
minor seventh chord: 

Press [*] 

Press [C] 

Press [*] H 
Press [M] 

Press [7f -■ ' 

Press [RETURN] 

Chords in other keys are entered in 
exactly the same manner. For in¬ 
stance, you enter a G seventh as G7. 

If a chord is to play simultaneously 
with a certain note, enter the chord 

If you make a mistake when enter¬ 
ing a chord and wish to exit from 
chord mode, simply press [*] again. 
The chord will not be entered and 
you will return to note entry mode 
again. To re-enter the chord, press [*] 
again. 

Chords will continue to play in the 
background until they are changed to 
something else or turned off. To turn 
off a background chord, press [O]. 
The Musician will display: CHORD 
OFF. 

SONG PLAYBACK 

To hear a playback of the song you 
have entered, press [Pj The song will 
play automatically and each note will 
appear on the staff as it plays. You may 
change the tempo of the song by 
pressing [T] before pressing [P] The 
Musician will display: 

CHANGE TEMPO SLOWER 
Press the joystick button to slow 
down the tempo. To speed up the 
tempo, first move the joystick for¬ 
ward. The word SLOWER will change 
to FASTER. Pressing the joystick but¬ 
ton will then speed up the tempo. 

After playing a song, it remains in 
the computer memory. You may con¬ 
tinue adding notes to the end of the 
song. You may clear it from memory. 
Or you may SAVE it to cassette or disk. 
Pressing [ESC] while a song is play- 


ENTER SONG NAME 

If you are saving to cassette, just 
press [RETURN]. You will hear two 
beeps. Put your recorder on record, 
then press [RETURN]. 

If you are using disk, type in the 
song name. Do not use more than 
eight characters, since this becomes 
the file name. Three-character exten¬ 
sions are allowed if you like using 
them. Press [RETURN], The Musician 




will w 
LOADING A SONG 

To load a previously saved song, press 
[L]. The Musician will ask you for the 
name of the song file. 

If you ar 


5 disk, type in the 
ress [RETURN], 
The Musician will load in the song 
and play it for you. Once a song is 
loaded it remains in memory until 
you clear it out. If you add notes after 
loading a song, they get appended to 
the end of the song. In this way, you 




gs you s; 

tially completed. 

CLEAR AND EXIT 

To clear a song from memory, press 
[CLEAR], Do NOT use the [SHIFT] 
key. Now you may begin entering a 


Press [Y] to confirm your choice. The 
program will end and return you to ■ 

Angelo Giambra is a senior pro¬ 
grammerfor Marine Midland Bank 
in Rochester, N.Y. His "Eight Queens 
Problem" appeared in the April, 
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LIBRARY 

type-in listing section includes every full-length program 
from this issue. Listings are easier to type and proofread, easy to 
remove and save in a binder if you wish. 


► ROTATE AND VIEW 3-D IMAGE IN ACTION! 

VIEW 3-d.54 

► ENHANCE YOUR PICTURE DETAILS LIKE NASA DOES! 

PIXEL SCANNER.58 

► YOUR ATARI MASTER WEAVER! 

COLOR INKLE LOOM.60 

► “MUSIC CONSTRUCTION ” SOFTWARE! 

THE MUSICIAN.61 

► JOYSTICK SELECTION OF PROGRAM HUES! 

COLOR PALETTE.64 

► FAST GRAPHICS POWER FROM BASIC! 

G.U.P. THE GREAT.68 

► LEARN AND PLAY GUITAR CHORDS ON YOUR ATARI! 

GUITAR TUTOR...69 

► GAME OF THE MONTH 

HELICOPTER ROUND-UP.71 

► LOGO 

TURTLE PIANO.74 

► ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE 

TURBO TYPO II.75 

TYPING SPECIAL ATARI CHARACTERS.52 

HOW TO USE TYPO II.53 ERROR FILE.53 

DISK SUBSCRIBERS: You can use all these programs immediately. 

Just follow the instructions in the accompanying magazine articles. 

No part of this publication may be reproduced, stored in a retrieval system, or transmitted, in any form or by any means, 
electronic, mechanical, photocopying, recording or otherwise, without the prior written permission of the publisher. 
Antic program listings are typeset by Star’s Gemini 10X Printer—From Star Micronics, Inc., 200 Park Avenue, New York, 

















TYPING SPECIAL 
ATARI CHARACTERS 

Antic printed program listings leave a small space between each Atari Special Character for easier reading. Im¬ 
mediately below you will see the way Antic prints all the standard Atari letters and numbers, in upper and lower 
case, in normal and inverse video. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTIJUUKYZ 

HQcgcgEiHHraoHaHraaHamQBQmfflcimEaa 




Whenever the CONTROL key (CTRL on the 400/800) or SHIFT key is used, hold it down while you press the 
next key. Whenever the ESC key is pressed, release it before you type the next key. 

Turn on inverse video by pressing the Reverse Video Mode Key Ql. Thrn it off by pressing it a second time. 
(On the 400/800, use the Atari Logo KeyJ|^instead.) Note: In the printed listings, inverse characters willl be slightly 
smaller than the normal ones. 

Among the most common program typing mistakes are switching certain capital letters with their lower-case 
counterparts—you need to look especially carefully at P, X, O and 0 (zero). 

Some of Atari Special Characters are not easy to tell apart from standard alpha-numeric characters. Usually the 
Special Characters will be thicker than the alpha-numerics. Compare the two sets of characters below: 


SPECIAL 

* * CTRL F 
\ * CTRL G 

- ■ CTRL N 

- = CTRL R 
+ « CTRL S 


STANDARD 

/ * / 

\ SHIFT + 

- m SHIFT - 

- B 
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HOW TO USE TYPO II 



O 


/ ERROlTra]E””\ 



o 


























rotate and zoom 3-D images in ACTION 

VIEW 3-D— 

LISTING 1 








IF y<0 OR y>191 THEN RETURN FI 
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O 


FOR >=102 TO 198 DO dCiJ=14 OD:RETURN 



LISTING 2 



MODULE:BYTE ARRAY Si(91) 





o 


ELSEIF t<271 THEM y=-SiC270-1J 
ELSE y=SiC1-278J FI RETURNCy3 




^ LISTING 3 

l COLORS CLISTING 33 

NODULE:BYTE ARRAY dfaultC53•CP 
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enhance your picture details like NASA does! 

PIXEL SCANNER 

LISTING 1 saaca. 


O 
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COLOR INKLE LOOM 

LISTING 1 SS?£S<3i 
















type-in music construction software 

THE MUSICIAN,— 

LISTING 1 








o 



o 
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o 




COLOR PALETTE 


O 
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GUITAR TUTOR 

LISTING 1 SjSSSS^ 
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| game of the montiTj 

HELICOPTER ROUNDUP 


LISTING 1 . S£8S»Ca, 
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End Program Typing Agony Forever! 

Antic Magazine* 
Disk Subscription 
Instant Relief! 
Only $99.95 
12 issues. 
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TURTLE PIANO 

LISTING 1 







o 


assembly language 


TURBO TYPO II 

LISTING 1 



o 


New Horizons 

Expanding Your Life 
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A Receive our disk based catalog and 
pricebook. 

A Buy from people who specialize in ATARI 
exclusively. 

A Receive our 8 pg. newspapers 9 times a 
year filled with critiques, special tips, and 
classified ads. 

A Get at least 25% off all titles (and often 
morel). 

A Receive consistant low prices and prompt, 
knowledgeable service. 

A Choose from over 1 ,500 software items. 


CompuClub™ 

3/SW l0 " e 800-631-3111 



Hours Mon ■ Frr 11.00 AM 7:00 PM Eastern time 

*^* Atari - Tradamark of Atari Corporation 



































































































atari service center 








Next Month 

COMPUTER 

CHALLENGES 

♦ Battle Of The 
Chess Programs 

# Coverage Of Atari 
Meeting At Antic 

• Inside Strategic 
Simulations Inc. 

O Another Mind- 
Boggling Cover 
By Okamoto 















new products 




supports superscript, subscript, 
boldface, proportional spacing and 
underlining. 



manufacturer or supplier about a 
product you’ve seen advertised or other¬ 
wise mentioned in ANTIC, please tell 
them so. This will help us to continue to 
bring you the latest information about 
products that will make your Atari com- 

in the future. —ANTIC ED Q 


* 15/year 















Turbo charge your Atari 
with an Indus GT.' 









Module 

Compatible with all software 
5-foot cable with Centronics 
plug (compatible with Epson, 
NEC, Prowriter, etc.) 
Connects to serial bus on 
computer 
2 Year Warranty 


fWP-IOOOC 



Auto Answer/Auto Dial 
Direct Connect to Phone Line 
No Atari 850*lnterface 
Module Needed 
Includes AC Adapter/ 

Power Supply 

Free CompuServe DemoPalt" 

1 Year Warranty 
Connects to Joystick Port 
Works on ALL Atari Computers 




□ Loads a 65Column Screen Driver 


□ Off-Line Editing 





imcflOMYS mnmiml mmucm 


225 Third Avenue, SW • Albany, OR 97321 
ORDERS: 1-800-624-7532 
CUSTOMER SERVICE: 1-503-967-9075 












ss anyone selling releases from 
of support them and do let us know. 

Thank you! 


Our goal is to preserve classic video game magazines so that 
they are not lost permanently. 


People interested in helping out in any capacity, 
please visit us at www.retromags.com 


No profit is made from these scans, nor do we offer anything 
available from the publishers themselves. 



